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ABSIR'A.CI ' 

This. fourth in a series of ten learning modules on 
school-community relations is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondaty vocational teachers skills in makin^g decisions 

*conceraing the audience to be served, the phase of the vocational 
program to be featured, the promotional approach to be utilized, . and 
in planning, designing, organizingif and ccnsfructing dfisplays that 
are professional in appearance and effective in {)urpoS€, The 'terminal 
objective* for the modul^e is to prepare dispjlays tc promote a 

^ vocational program in an actual schoo^l situation, Introdacto*ry 

* sections relate the competency to others in the program and list vboth 
the enabling objectives for the four learning experiences and the 

^resources required. Materials in the learning experience include 
required reading, a self-check quiz, model. answers, checklists, and 
the teachei; . performance assessment form for use in evaluation of the 
terminal objective. (The modules. on school-community relations are 
part of a larger series of 100 performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) .self-contained learning packages for use in presefvice or 
inservice training. of teachers in all occupational areas. Each of ^the 
field- teisted modules focuses on the development of one or more 
specific professional ccmpetepcies identified t.h;^cugh research as 
important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed for use by 
teach'ers, either on an individual or group basis, working under* the^ 
direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) (JH) 
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FOnEWORD 



This mcxlule is one of a serfes of lbO performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focysing upon 
spe<Jif ic professional conipetencies of vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
•tified aiKJ verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocationaLteaphing at tK)th the secondacy and post- 
secortdary kvels^t instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate - 
theory arxl application; each culminates with criterion rlfer- 
enceCt assessment df the teacher's perfomiance of the spec* 
Rifled competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency bein^ deveiiped and -should be thor- 
oughly oriented to pBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. ' " 

: The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
^ planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
' insen/ice teacljer preparaton programs to meet a wide vanety 
of individual needs and interests. The materials are intended for 
use by universities and collies, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, locai education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional deyelopm^t of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in fdacher education *prog rams is contained in thr^ re- 
lated documents: Student Guide to Using Performance-Based / 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to / 
Ujlng Performance-Bated Teacher Education Materials and^ 
GVIIde to Implementation of Perfdrmance*Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packabes areproducts of a sustained ^ 
research and development efff^y The Center's Prpgram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Maay in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen-« 
ter and have m^de contridlJ|ions to the systematic develop- 
•ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these ver^ significant 
training matiarials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
develophient of initial versions of t^ modules; over 2,000 
teacher^ and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondaijr institutions used the* materials and pro- 
vided feedback to me Center for revision arid refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these mat^r^als is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; <alen g, Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
nngton. Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recoonltion is also extended tc^Kri8ty Ross, Techntoal 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Teehntet^l Assistant; and Jean WIsen- 
baugh, Artist for their CQhtributidne to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward ^development versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J, Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon whtoh thes^ modules are, 
based and also directed the cunicuUun development effort' 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provkled leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. , ' ' ' • . * 

Appreciation is also extended to all thosd outskie The Center 
(consultants, fteki site coordinators, teacher ^educators, 
teachers, and others) who contribyted so generously In various 
phases of the total effort. Eafly versions^ the materiate were 
developed by The Center in coo peratioh'^ with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
material^ was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was perfonned by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous* 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried ouf with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacner educators and students of Cen- 
tra! Washington State College; Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Florida State University; Holland Col*' 
lege, P.E.I.. Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni* 
versity; State University Colleoe at Buffalo; Temple University; 
^jversity of Arizona; Univers^of Michigan-Flint; University of 
nesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee; Universityof Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful t6 the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1^72 throuah its completion. Appreciation is extended to ttie 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. OInce 
of Education for their sponsorship of traijning and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPQA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing 6ffbrt is also extended to Ferns State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. * 

' • Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Directn 
The Center for Vocational Education 
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CCNTtR FOe VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The -Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
^'increase the ability of djverse agencie^. institutions, and 
' organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individulU career planning, preparation, and progression 
The Center fulfills its mission by: 

Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaiuafing individual prograrti needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and pro^lucts. 

• Opef^ating Information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development 'and training 
progcams. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCflONAL MATERIALS 

^ Engineering Center 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 306Q2 

The Ammcan Association for Vocational instructional 
Materials (AAVIMj is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges Bf\6 divisions of vocational education de- 
voted^o the improvement of teaching through better in^ 
formation and teaching aids. ( 



INTRODUCTION 



• Vocational education teachprs need to gain and 
maintain support for their programs, and inform 
the public about wl;iat they are tloing. In addition, 
they need to s^ppply thfe public with currei;^t infor- 
mation oc timely vocational topics, and assistpro- 
spective ^tudents in making intelli^nt choices 
about their occupational plans. One of, the many 
ways to accomplish these things is by preparing 
disiM^ys to be placed in schools, at local fairs, at 
sh/pping centers, or in store windows, etc. The 
use* of displays as a promotional technique can 
communicate an important message and reach 
a different kind of audience. In this module, 'the 
term "display" is used broadly to'^'denote a.variety 
of presentations, including displays of posters, 
•drawings, and photographs; exhibits of three- 
dimensional objects and projects; or projected 
media such as slides— any of whicli^ may be 
mounted in booths, wall spaces, or exhibit areas. / 

This module focuses on' using the display as. 
a medium for public information \rKl program 
promotion. This type of "promotional display- is 
meant to deliver a message'designed to influence 



attlfudes and stimulate action. A , good promo- 
tional display does this not solely by using a "sell- 
ing" approach, 'bufby provijJing information or a 
service to its, audience. For example, the display 
might illustrate a new'technical process, provide 
statistical information on the occupational suc- 
ce^ of the program's trainees, or demonstrate 
how to maintain the family automobile in order to 
save fuel. The display can provide a learning ex- 
perience npt palytp^e general viewer but to stu- 
dents as they paHicipate in its planning and prepa- 
ration, and/or as they ^actively staff the* display 
during its showing. ' - . 

In prepanng a promotional display, you will need 
* to make a number of choices, such, as the audience 
to be SjBrved, the phase of the vocational program 
to be featured, and the profnotional approach to 
Jpe utilized. This module is designed to give you 
skill in making these decisions afnd in planning, 
designing, organizing, and constructing displays 
that are professional in appearance and effective, 
in purpose. 



ABOUT THIS MODULI^ 



/ 



Objectives 




Resources 

y A list of t/ie outside resources'which supplement those 

^ntain^ within the module*follows Check with your 
r^^urcf persen (1) to deternlme the availability and the 
Ipcation of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
^erences m^our occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilleb teachers, if necessary. Your resourpe 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with dirfe'ctions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 



S Learning Experience I 

Optional 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the important oonside^tions'involved 
in preparing dispJays to promote a vocational pro- 
§tam (Learning Experience ^ \ 

2. After completing the required rea(;ting, develop a plaV 
for a display to promote a vocational program [Learn- 
ifig Experience II), 

3. ^fter completingthe required reading, construct and 
install a promotional display (Learning Experience 
III) V 



Promotional displays in the community which' you 
can visit and examine, ' ^ 

A teacher experienced tn ^greparing promotional 
displays with whom you can consult. " ^ 

Learning Experience II 

No outsi(ie resources 

Learning Experience l|l 

Required j ' 

' Materials (e.g.^ display space, construction mate- 
rial^, backgrour)d materials, fastening^ devices and 
toolS)^ letters and/orfettering equipment, fonstrvc- 
tion p^r and illustration boards, points and 
finishes, cutting tools, lightihg equipment) to use in 
preparing 'a display. 

A resource persQ^ to assist you in determining 
where your display will be Installed, and to critique 
your completed display. 

7-3peereio work With'you in preparing the display 
(required only if you select this alternate activity). 

Learning Experience IV 

4 Required ^ ^ * . 

An actual school situation in which you cafl prepare 
a display in the school or community to promote 
your vocational program, ^ 
A resource perscfn to assess your competency In 
preparing displays to promote your vocational pro- 
gram. « 



This module covers performance element number 242 from Calvin J. 
Cotrell 0t aL Model 'Curricula for Vocational and Technibal Teacher 
Education. Report No V (ColOmbiJS. OH: The Center for Vocational 
-education. The Ohio State Uniyersfty. 1972) The 384 elements In this 
document form the research base for all T^o Center's PBTE module 
development. 

For information aboii^ the general organization of each module, general 
prodedures for their use, and terminology wh)ch is common to all 100 
modules, see About„ Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 



Activity 



FQr inf ormatio)^ ab9ut the rationale fon^and the factors to be considered in, 
plapning and preparing displays designed to promote a vocational pro^,/ 
•gram, r^ad the following information sheet: - ^ . 



PREPARING PLAMI$ FOR PROMOTIONAL DISPLAYS 



Vocational teachers are often involved in plan- 
,ning promotional digplays. At the request of a 
school administrator^ they may plan a dispj^y for 
the^annual'Q^n House. The Parent-Teachers As- 
^ soclation may request that th^y prepare a c^isplay 
for a particular event, or the display may 'be an 
dnnuaf'functio'n of the local vocational associa- 
4ion/s participation in ar youth fair. Many times, 
vofcational teachers wrll^)lan displays to furnish 
program information to prospective students in 
their own and in neighboring schools. Many stu- 
dent vocational organizations annually plan and 
construct a display forthe county fair, whereprizes 
are usually awarded for the best display. Whatever 
the purpose of ^he display, it is basically designed 
to reach some educational goal — a goal that can- 
not be reached as effectively with any .other medi- 
um or approach. 

There are many reasons \ihy you, as a vocational 
teacher, may want to utilize a promotional display. 
Following are some* of the major on^s. 




# A well-designed display .has dramatic impact, 
with cotor, pictures, and mov^mient to which 
s. people actively respond. 



• A display can reach an gudience thaft might 
.Otherwise nojt be available t^^ocation^ edu- 
cation—people who don't read much. v«ho 
don't listen to broadcasts, or who won't show 
up at meetings. ^ * . * 

• A display cfan present an idea or promote a 
point of viewJn a short tijne. Viewers can learn 
something of importance in. a few minutes, 
while they.might not spend the time, to read a 
booklet or attend a prograrn, 

• A display ^hat uses student work, live action, 
or real objects can impart information. and 
create a change in the viewer's attitudes that 

. simply^cAnnot be produced ?n ahy other way. 

• The planning and preparation of a display 
prcj/ides'a stimulating setting forthe involve- 
ment of students in cooperative learning*. The 
excitement of the process Is wonderfully ef- 
fective in* increasing interest in a clubor chap- 
ter, giving students the valuable experience of 
working together toward ^ commoagoal, arxl 

_y motivating them to learn more about the topic 
^ofJthe display. 

There are also some disadvantages and difficul- 
ties inherent in providing displays thai you should 
keep in mind as you plan a display. These are as 
follows: 

• Displays can be expensive td construct Jhd 
difficult to maintain in good condition. 

• Preparing ^displays is almost alwayS ^time- 
consunhing for the teacher. 

• If the displety plan requires that it be staffed by . 
students over a period of days, it can create 
organization and management problems. 

• Competition for attention may be strong. In a 
shopping area, you are competing against 
lavish displays done by^professionals; at a fair, 

^ your display is just one of many^; in a^chool * 
lobby, your audience 1$ distracted bj|||ther 
activities. ^ M 

• /Displays^ cannot readily handle, coSpleJc 
themes,Vubtle concepts, or quantities of facts 
and figures. • I ' 

• Displays require facilities tor jcdnstruction, 
spac^ fQr viewing, and ipace for st'o/in^ , 



Whenever you are considering usi ng a display as 
a promotional device, you sh9uld carefully weigh* 
th'ese advantages artd disadvantages. If what you 
want to say is simple aod direct, if you can devise a 
dramatic way of saying it.^here is a good chance 
of attracting the people yo.u are tryi ng tp rfeach, and 
' if you can enlist the cooperation you will need to 
make it an expe/t-lbokinrg job, a display may be the 
best way to ex(^ain and promote your vocational 
program. 

Making the Plan' 

^ Once you have. decided to prepare a display, 
your first inclination may be to formulate a tenta- 
tive plan and then begin to pound away with your 
hammer. Resist'this impulse. Before you begin 
plan/ling and building the display, you need an- 
swers to some basic questions. You will.want to be. 
sure you know why you are exhibiting, who you 
want to reach, what you want to say in the display, 
and finally, how you are g6ing to say it. 




If you have been assigned a date and place for 
the display, ?nd the theme is open, ekamine the 
"clues that will help shape the display Write them 
^ *down^ For example, if yog are asked \p place a 
- display prornoting yc3ur vocationaLeducation pro- 
gram irr the enJtranCe hall of the public library in 
early fall, you can probably assume'the following 

• *You r viewers wil I be varied, bu t they like kpcws 

and reading. ^ ( 
. • Many viewers will be students, or parents of 
students. 

• TheyVill not be rushing by, and will probably 
have enough time to look at the exhibit. . 

' ^ • They will probably be interested in the bene- 
fits of education and in the educational uses 
to which their taxes are being put. 

After obtaining information of this type,|a theme 
for the display will gradually begin to tak^MTm. At 



the same time, the appropriate approach to take 
will become m6re apparent. 

You*may be faced with a situation in which you 
are sure about the message you want to convey, ^ 
but you are undecided how best to do it. fey think- 
ing analytically about the situation and writing 
down your conclusions, you can develop'an effec- 
tive plan. If, for example, the enrollment in ypur 
program indicates that not e,nough students are 
aware of, or interested in, the.opportunities in your 
field and you want to promote interest, you need to 
i^dentify your target audience and the approach 
you want to take. You will probably re^ch some of 
the following cpnclusions. 

• You want to reach younger students before 
they have macjQ their final vocational choices. 

• You want to infornr the* students' ^parents 
about the program and the employment op- 
portunities in the fieid. , 

• Your prospective audience rr^y not be well 
informed about vocational programs. 

• The display will probably be most effective if it 
IS, placed where the audience is likely to be 
thinkingvabout scfjooling and jpbs. 

• You want to project an image of t^e pro^rarri 
that IS at once realistic an.d attractive, anci 
presents a truly positive picture of future op- 
portunities. - 

This kind of analysis might lead to the-f inal conclu- 
sion that a PTTTmeeting or ju nior high school Open 
House would provide excellent locations for dis- 
plays A display panel, a media presentation, an 
exhibit of student work with students to answer 
questions, and descriptive lite>ature that the stu- 
dent or parent can take home might be good 
choices for the format of these promotional dis- 
plays. ' * 

When you make plans.for locating your promo- 
tional display, you will need to make proper ar- 
rangements with the appropriate school au- 
thorities ahd any community people who may be, 
involved. Before these people will give you their 
approval for proceeding with you r plaos^ they will 
probably:^ant to know about the proposed dis- 
play. Be prepared to respond to the following kinds 
of questions. , • 

• What is the purpose of the display ? What i| its 
main theme'^ 

• What will the display look liKe? . ^ 

• Whe^^ill the display be located, ^nd how 
long will it be displayed? 

• Will the display interfere with the normal ac- 
tivities of the institution, and might it create 
any hazards? 

• What will be the source of the materials to be 
used, and vN(ho will pay for them? 



/ 




• Who Will set up the display, and when?* . 
• • What ar^ the pfans for staffing the display, 
, providing Security,' ^nd dismantling it? 

- It is always advisable to obtain clearance from 
the* school , administration bbfore making an^ 
commitments forjjiacing a cjisplay in the commu- 
nity. Your school administrator wants to know 
what yoi/ are planningjo-do and how this might 



Effect the school's relations with the community*' 
He/tehe, may even-have some suggestions for im- 
proving yoCjr display. 

To avoid misunderstanding and Unpleasant- 
ness^ it is important for everyone concernecTtor^ 
have a clear idea of where the necessary materials • 
are coming from, aadwho.will pay for them. If you 
'plan to use school materials, oHf you will be re-,, • 
moving equipment from the school, bO sure first to 
get permission from, your administrator. If busi- ' 
nesspersons^are going to let you build di3play§in 
their stores, 60 not expect that they are also going 
to furhish the materials. The fwdcess of /informing 
the appropriate administrators and getting ap- 
proval for your display from the people involved Is ^ 
riot a co/mplex or difficult one, but it is important. It 
simply entails being aware of the accepted proce^- 
duies and talking to the right fJeople befo,re going 
ahead with your plans. - ' - 

This discussion of promotional display pro-' 
• cesses does not" mee^n that every,, display is a 
big, complex undertaking resulting in an elaborate 
exhibit. Depending on its purpose and audience, 
an effective display may consist of a single panel 
with a photograph, a caption, and a few words of 
text— or it may be a large booth in a fair, with 
several students demonstrating^ job in an elabo- 
rate setting . What really countsis the way in which 
you have analyzed the need and devised just the * 
right kind of effect required to capture the viewers' 
attention and then tell them what th6y need to 
know. . , ^ 



■^^pjional . 
^^fwctivity M 



If you wish to learn more about how promotional displays are used to 
inform the public, change attitudes.rand stirhijlate ^action, visit displays 
located in your communityrThese may be m museums, public buildings, * 
libraries, exhibit halls, universities, and shopping centers. Consult your 
local newspaper. for leads to current cjisplays. 
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Activity 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a 
* teacher experienced in planning and preparing displays to pronrote his/ 

her vocational progr&m. During your-meeting, you could discuss— 
' ^ • what opporturtities he/she has had to pfepare-promotlpnafdisplays 

• how he/she selects the theme for a display 

• how he/she chobses a location . 

• effective ways to get the message across - ^ L ^ 



V 
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. The fallowing ijems check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Preparing Plans for Promotional.Disglays, pp, 6-8. Part 
I gives you background information describing how. Mh Mason, a VDca- 
A^tivity tional teracher, becomes inyolved in planning a display to promote^ his 

programrEach of the four itefris in part II relates to Mr Mason's plans for* 
this display, and requires & short essay-type response. Pleage explain fully; 
but briefly, and mak6 sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

L Background Inifornijatlon:, , \ 

It is a brFght Monday morning, and Mr. Mason, vocational education teaqherat Gary City Comprehen- 
sive High.School, is picking up his cnail in the School's mail room. One item that catches his eye is a tetter 
from the exhibit chairperson of the state trade association of Mr, Mason's bccupatiorial specialty. The 
letter reminds him that in six. weeks there is to be a state convention-of tHe trade association which- 
business people,' owners, /nanagers, and work^rs-will attend. It will be a two-day affair, held right in the 
Gary City Convention Center, "with some 600 people expected to attencj, <^ , 

Mr, Mason is invited to participate in the exhibit program of the convention, and the lettfer suggests 
^ that tie could/nount a display that would pro^note his vocational, program.to the conventioneers. The 
following detaiJs are also supplied, . ' • 

• Vocational school programs will eaqh be assignWa carpeted display space of approximately 10 ft. 
X 15 ft,,'free of charge. , ' , 

• <r • Electricservicewillbeproyided,buteverythinge|seistobefurnishedbytheexhibitorsth^emselves. 

• Many comnl^cial firms will be exhibiting,' an0 they are expected to display the latest tools and 
Equipment, and some will bexlemonstratiog newly developed technical processes. 

After reading the letter, Mr Mason Xvonders what he should do about it and decides^to think it over 
during his planning period in the afternoon, 

II. Essay: ^ ' \ , 

L.What are some of the most important factors that Mr, M^sbn should consider, before deciding 
, * whether to prepare a display for this particular situation? Explain, • » . 



2. What additional information would you suggest that Mr. 'Mason find out about the prospective 
audiencetefore he begi ns to make plans? What assumptions might he be able to make about them in ' 
terms of his propbsed display? ^ 

■ ■ ( ■ ■ . '■■ 
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3. If Mr. Mal^on does decide to go ahead,with the display, how may he involve his studerjts sjo they can 
^ bwefit frdm the experience? ' n 



4. Since this is a trade, not a school, event, does Mr. Mason need fo discuss th^plans with Ms. Capstone, 
his principal? Explain your response. .• 
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Ck)'rppare your completed Self-ChecJ< with the Model Answers given brelow. 
Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model resp6nseS; however,* 
you should have covered the same major points.- * 



MODE]. ANSWERS 



1 



( 



Mr. Mcison neefds to consider both the advan- 
tages arid disadvantages of 3 display in this 
situatiort then weigh ihem against each 'other 
to hefp him determine^ if 1^ Shourd prepare a 
display. He must decide whetherhe has the time , 
and money to" invest in a display, both of which^- 
may be considerable t)ecause he is competing 
with commerclal displays -planned, by profes- 
sionals. ' • ^ 
Mr. Mason will want to think of a simple anjJ ^ 
forceful tjaeme that will have impacfl on the 
casual viewer since 'his audience will not be 
/specifically interested in his" vocational pro-^ 
gram. Since the display will be up for two"days, 
there will be the problem of providing people to 
stafnt for that length of time. After considering ' - * 
alUhls information, Mr. Mason will need to de' 
cide if this 9rbup of trades people will be- an ' ' 
audience ^e can reach vyith a jdisplay and i^Jt 
wiJI^lSfe of value inr.terms of their irfterest in, 
^ future supplort of, vocational education.^ '"^^Bv 

2. Asp he works out details of a proposed di^playT.'^ 
' Mr. Mason should try to get all <he information^ 

fie can about the audience ^nd.should makd' ^ 

some well-thoughf-out 'assumptions ^bout 
^ thenn. This can greatly influence his choice of 

theme and approach. Sonje questionsthaf may ; ^• 
/ ' occur to Mr. Maspn fojiow. ' . ,^ 

; • How many hours will the display area be^ - ^ 
open, and at what time of day? ' ^ ^ 

• What age proups arejikely to be repre- j 
sented? . ' . . ^ . ' ' - • 

• Is the conyention basically a social func- . 
tion for the trade, or rs it a serious business . 
activity? " 

, -m How has this group been involved with * 
education In the past?" What. mjght their 
^ ^ interest be in {he future? ; . 
Following are some possible assurnptions 
about Jhe audience that might' be made. 

• They will atl be krjowledgeable about the 
technical aspects of the occupation. » 

• Theywill{;)egoingrthrough the display drea ) 
9t ^ Ibfsurely. pace— not juet 'rushing 
through to get someyvhere else. > 



• Many will be interestpd in vocational' train- 
ing, having had this, experience them- 
•selves. ^ " ^ . ^ 

, • As citizens andtaxpayers o.f the state, they 
^ probably wilLbe interested in >iow the 
x- schools are using their resources Hp sup-- 
port vocational^edudiatioft. ^ ^ • 

Of course, the students should not be used ^&a 
source of cheap labor or as' a convenience to 
Mr.^Mason. They- can, howey6r, benefit from^ 
many'ph^s^s of the proposed project. In the 
planning sta^e, they can furnish ideas and help 
develop the'tt)eme- In the preparation stage, : 
they^can l«arn^4s they help gather materials, 
iQcate information, or contribute their skills to 
the construction of the project. ^ ' ^ 
A.S the display is installed anfi functioning, tfiey . 
can gain fromHhe-^xpeVience of working coop- 
e^ratively with others. As they participate in the 
event,' the students may develop a greater ^un- 
derstanding of;^and identificatipnXvith, the oc-' 
cgpat(on and the people Wi it. If it is presentedC- 
prpperly, the whole undertaking can stimulate 
student enthusiasm and commitrjient ^$use 
it is a real. task wjth a worlTiwhile i/urpose* 

The school administrators sho'dMfc^rtainly^be. ^ 
invpFved in the basic deciekJO^^nlKing phases 
^of the project. Ms. Capstone needs to know at 
all tirnes what is planned and what is going on 
within the schodi, and_h0w this affects' the 
community. While she will probably be pleased 
that Mr. Mas^t] is willing to t*ke on this extra 
responsibility/She may also have some ques- 
tions. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Mr. Mason should be prepared tcvtelt her some- 
thing aboutthe association, whether tt^ere will 
be any disruption of students' work; and what ^ 
student supervision will be provided if appro- 
priate. Ms. Capstone may also yvant a few de= 
tails about the convention so that she can drop 
in oh^he display ar^d^/isit with trade leaders.^lt 
will be wise for Mr. Mason to get the principal's 
approval and cooperation: before proceeding 
too far with the display planst * " l • , - . 



, LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the sapie major pointsas 
the model responses. If you missed some points^ or have questions about any additional points you, 
made,Teview the information sheet, Preparing Plans for Promotional Displays, pp. 6-8, or oheck with 
your resource person if necessary. 
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Fortnformation about the process. of selecting and developing a display 
theme. guidelines on basic display elements, and suggestions on making a 
display plan, read the following information sheet: 



PLANNING A PROMOTIONAL DISPLAY 



There are a number of basic topics that are of 
continuing concern and interest to vocational ed- 
ucation display defisigners; Around these funda- 
mental ideas can be devised any number of themes 
Jor specific displays. , 
* • • 

Following are. major topics of interest around 
which themes can be deveFoped. 




^ slbdent recruitment -Displays^focusing on re- 
chiiting students into vocational programs are de- 
sigTmdio attract students who will benefit from the 
training and who may not realize its opportunities. • 
Such displays can focus on job opportunitTes in 
the occupation, local needs, qualifications for 
trainees, the satisfaction of the work, pay scafe$, 
kinds of activities that are involved,, and details of 
the program's length or requirements. All such 
recruitment information.must, of course, be realis- 
tic and truthful. 

Public fnformation about the program.— Dis- 
plays can inform parents, school personnel, occu- 



pational groups, taxpayers. af)d community lead-^ 
ersaboutthevocational program's goals, and how' 
the program is operating! fhemes might include 
statistics about numbers of i'ainees and job 
placements, types of training offered, the training ^ 
facilities required, coste per student, future occu- * 
pational trends, kn^ plans for the future. 

Studentwortran<( projects.— Display of student 
projects has long been a favorite; one reason, 
perhaps, is that the material is so easijy available. 
Project displays are valuable jn that they are tan- 
gible proof of the skills and knowledge being 
learned in the program. They also act a$ powerful- 
motivatjfig and reinforcing deyices for\tu dents. 
Displays can be devoted to high-quality finished 
products, projects showing the techniques used " 
' to produce a product, and projects with unique 
characteristics which would appeal to the. target 
audience. 

When student projects are displayed, it is impor- 
tant that they be accompanied by explanatory ma- 
terial. Viewers should be infonned about who . 
made the project, what process was used, why it 
was chosen for display, and. if appropriate, what 
special quality to \o\k for. 

Entertainment— Uhder some circumstances 
(at a local fair, for exarjiple) perhaps the best theme 
for a display would be one that entertains. The 
entertainment should be related to the subject 
matter and occupatio'nal 'Skills involved in the pro- 
gram. A needle-frades program might produce a^ 
fashion show, a design student might be able to^ 
draw caricatures of people in the crowd, ah elec- 
tronics program could provide quadraphonic 
sound. Entertainment can product pleasant as- 
sociations with the program and let th^^ublic 
know that the Students have real talenK 

Service to the community.— It is certainly pos- 
sible that a display that, performs a service ^o 
others can, in an indirect but positiye manner, 
promote the vocational program. The teacher and 
students have expertise and knowledge that can 
tap local interests and help fulfill local needs. In- 
formation on how to remodel a house to save fuel. . 
how to purchase prescriptions less expensively, or - 
tiow to remove difficult stains from clothes may be 



topics that could be appropriate to various voca- 
,tiopal programs. 

Sometimes displays not only, can provide infor- 
mation, but can render a service rlfltit on the spot. 
For example, a service is being provided when an 
electronics class conducts a test of hearing acuity. 
Service display themes .$hOuld develop out of a 
thoughtful analysis of local needs and interests 
and of how the vocational program can contribute 
to its public. 

A plaprting worksheet, such as the one shown in 
'Sample 1, will help you- analyze the prospective 
'audience anddetermine^how the vocational pro- 
gram can relate to this audience. The basic theme 
you/mVe selected can then be refined to more 

• cWely fit the audience. 

Expressing the Message 

Once the basic theme has been identified, the, 

• design process can begin. The theme, Qf course, * 
need not be rigidly defined and adhered to, but can 

\ be developed and. refined qs the design evolves. 
AHowever, to avoid wasted effort, the theme must 
\remain within the origihal concepts. 




You^may find valuable ideas for designing 
themes by browsing through books or magazihes 
that contain illustrations and photographs of pro* 
fessionally prepared displays in shopping areas, 
museums, galleries, and other public plapes. 

While you may not be able to duplicate the qual- 
ity of professional displays, you do have access to 



.many resources that can be used to appeal to tocal 
interests (e.g.* your vocational students, re^l ob-' 
jectsrmqdels, and photographs). When planning a 
display, you should make a mental inventory of the 
resources available within the school or the voca- 
tional program, or readily available from trade 
sources. 




Students themselves are perhaps your greatest 
asset because they can contribute much to the 
success of the final product. They are a Source of 
ideas; their laboratory work can form the basis of 
the display; they can act as live demonstrators in 
the display itself; artd they can create materials 
such as photographs and text for the content of 
the display. 

To put life, drama, and appeal into displays, you 
should consider how you can incorporate your 
resources into ^e display plari. The follovying 
questions and examples suggest some ways of 
accomplishihg this. As you read them, think of 
applications to your own occupational area. 
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Can^du include live action lh the display?— 

For exam^lef printing students can produce a 
printed article such as a brochure as part of the 
display. Electronics students can ^se test equip- 
ment to checl< T.V. receivers. Cosrtietology stu- 
dents can demonstrate a hair styling technique, 
and commercial cooking studerits can 'prepare 
snacks for the viewers. 

Have you objects to display?— Exhibiting 
completed stude nt projects as part of a display can 
provide motivation for your students as well as 
showi viewers what students are learning in the 
vocational program. DisfAays t)f jtools, material, 
test gear, instruments, and/or mafchipery used in 
the occupation or trade may be oi great interest tp 
some audiences.' In addition, objects that ace 
atjtention-getters (e.g., a jet engine, farm equip- 
ment), and displays fpaturing plants and animals 
a^e usually a great success and can promote inter- 
est in the vocational program. 
< 

Have you models to show?— Well-designed 
and realistic models can be focal points for a wide 
variety of interesting displays. For example, ^de- 
pending on y6ur occupational specialty, you might 
wish to show modejs of residential design, con- 
^ toured land-use plans, or ideal^voc^tional facili- 
ties. Or, you might wish to display oversized mod- 
els of teeth, insects, or mechanisms. 

' Wo4[d good photographs tell the story?— If you 

Jiave access to photograplis, such as promotidr^t 
ones from industrial or commercial sources, theyT*- 
can beqome an important part of a^ display. Or, if 
you are adept at using a camera or Know of some- 
one else who is, you can design an entire display > 
composed of photographs. For example, you can 
plan a photo series to ill&s^ate a co-op student's 
day, activities in the vocational laboratory, or some • 
other theme. ' r 

Can you render a service?— For example, spec- 
tators' watches can be checked for accuracy by 
watchmaking students using precision devices. 
♦ Mescal assistant students can arrange for a glau- 
-corpa test or blood-pressure check. Horticulture 
students can identify diseases of house plants — 
brought by viewers, and can provide inforqpation 
on treatment. 

Ca#i viewers participate in 'the display?— For 

example, viewers usually enjoy being able to walk 
through displays such as minfaturfe Japanese gar- 
' dens, kitchens of the future, etc. Or, they like to 
participate by pushing buttons to start media pre- \^ 
sentations, operating a unique mechanism, ortry- 
'ing their skill at some operation related to the 6c-' 
' cupatipn (e.g., milking a cow, making a* dowel 
joint). 



What special resources and expertise are at^ 
your disposal?— If your students have speciaf^ 
skills in construction or art, you should make use' 
of their abilities in your display. If you have quality 
media such as slides, audiotapes, or videotapes, or 
are adept at incorporating lighting and/or move^ 
ment into a theme^ these features can be an impor- 
tant part of your display, ' ^ ' 

If the design projpleiij is approached from a posi- 
tive viewpoint as suggested in the previous ex- 
amples, you will probably find that there are a great 
many things you can do to present an eye-qatching 
display, ThQ question then becomes how best to 
select from the possibilities an<J organize the- ele- 
ments for. the most desirable effect. 

** 

Guidelines for Effective Display 

The art of display may a complex study, but 
you need not despaV., You can produce^ attractive 
displays that get your message across without a lot 
of special training, simply by following some basic 
' prmciples^and avoiding the worst of the pitfalls. In 
the section that follows, a group of guidelines is 
presented that can help you through the designing 
and^ planning stages of a display. The guidelines 
are not comprehensive, but have been selected as 
' being, most valuable for vocational teachers faced 
with tjje task of preparing a promotional display.^ ■ 




Keep it simple.— Most nonprofessional displays 
suffer from having too ma,ny elements included: 
too many facts, too many figures, too many colors, 
too many different materials, and too much to 
rfad. A display is primarily an attention-getter and 
a way of getting a short message over to the audi- 



I To gain additional skill in planning and constructing effective displays, 
you may wish to refer to Module C-21, Prepare Bulletin Boards arid 
Exhibits ^ 
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*ence quickly— like a '30-seconct television com- 
mercial. Remembel^that in most display situations 
you have Recess to your viewers only as long" as it / 
takes them to walk sloVvly by, or atmo§t for a very** * 
few minutes as they stop and look. 

* ' n 

In your promotional display, you can convey 

your theme quickly by building on a simple and' 

^lear-^cut plan, using brjght colors, strong lines, 

' large letteip, and the fewest number of^elements . 

possible. For example, instead of filling the display 

with many examples of student work, pictures of 

the shop, a scattering of tools, and a ropy of the 

course outline, select only a. few items and make 

them forceful. A larg^ symbol, a bold or unique 

xlesign, a commanding center of interest can u nifv 

the whole display. A few giant, mounted photo* 

graphs with^rge, short captions might tell the 

^storyT^uickly and memorably. ^ \ 

Plan for live action.— If tlje display-includes real 
activity, tifne the perfonnance to keep it less than 
ten minutes in length.Jf it is absolutely necessary 
to present a long demonstration,' be sure that all 
the parts are interesting tdihe viewers, or several 
parts are going at different stages of the job. In any 
case, back up the activity with display^ of finished 
products or have samples In various stages of 
completion. 

Your audience should be informed that • 
demonstration illustrates onl/one aspect oj^your 
program, or they 'may gaaway believing that the 
- agriculture program cohsists solely of grooming 
cattle and the commerciigl cooking curriculum is 
primarily concerned ^ith bakirig bread. When 
u?ihg live afctidn, it is only prudent t8 provide 
back-up equipment in case of breakdown and to 
try to anticipate other emergency situations so that 
the. display does not turn into an embarrassing 
dis^eter. 



Exhibit objects carefully.^ Clutter is the most 
common mistake in displays which feature ob- 
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jects. Whether the objects are things of high 
craftsmanship and beauty or just common items, 
the general rule is— the fewer the better. You can 
^ achieve more dramatic effects and create more 
lasting impressions by placing a few well-related 
objects in pleasing patterns than by a miscellane- 
ous display. For example, a few carefully selected 
and beautiful specimens of flowering shrubs set at 
oye level against a background of simple forage 
has a much greater impact than rows of potted 
plants on the floor. ' ^ » 

Dramatic effects can be achieved by displaying 
the items at different heights, selecting one object 
as the focal point, placing therpon luxuriant back- 
grounds, or using strong and dramatic spotlight- 
ing. ^Jaption caMs near the objects will help to tell 
the story. Machine shopproducts, forexample, are 
difficult to exhibit ^^ecduse they are usually small 
and, to the unintTf&tec(, look much alike. An effec- 
tive display can be created by placing a few beauti- 
fully crafted pieces on stands or boxes of varie.d 
sizes which have been completely drtiped with 
Cloth of a rich, dark color that contrasts with the 
luster of the metal. A small spotlight trained on 
each one can be placed to create highlights. At the 
base of each stand, a card can describe fn a few 
words the special quility of workmanship shown, 
or the process used to achieve the result. 

Uee^phojtographe to malce^the point— In a dis- 
piay photograph, size is all-imf36rtant. Probably no 
exhibit photo should be cmaller than 1,1" x 14", and 
the bigger the better. Trie prints should be^ satin 
^finish or flat to avoid the annoying reflections afipl 
obvious wrinkles that show up on glossy, prints. 
Mounting tfie prints on large white matboard 
makes them look larger and provides more impact. 
Mounting is easy with rubber cement, but the 
photos will turn yellow after a time. Photos to be 
reused ovep the years should be mounted with 
dq^ognt tissue. 

Vocational teachers can usually get skilled assis- 
tance ffom student photp enthusiasfe in produc- 
ing attention-getting exhibit photos. Large, well- 
made drawings can, of course, be used far many of 
the same purposes as photographs, but there are 
few who can create drawings that are of a quality 
suitable for display 

Use quality lettering.-^ It bears ^eating that 
nothing can ruin the effects pianneSa for a promo- 
tional display mOre completely than shaky, f)oorly 
proportioned, amateurish lettering. If you can't lo- 
cate a qualified artist to do the ]6b, you can buy (or- 
borrow) commercially made letters of plastic, plas- 
ter, wood, carilboard, or TDetalJn many sizes. In- 
cluding very \sjrge ones. Lettering guides, stencils, 
or patterns* can help you achieve perfect results 
with a*bitj>f practice. For small captions, dry- 



transfer letters are available id sheets. Large .head-> 
ings can be writteq but with rope orcolorful cord, 
formed from paper strips or tape, or put together 
frQm stfips of wood. , 

Developing a Skejtph Plan 

Some sort of plan^ fior the display should be put 
doWn on paper -and reworked.artd 'refined to be- 
come the basis for preparation of jhe project. The 
best vehicle fbr this purpose fs what is known as*a 
"sketch. plan." Such a plan includes a drawing to 
scale of the display td show its basic appearance * 
and arrangement, with acftjed notes and specif ida- 
tlons written in to describe the details of materials 
and content. 

Vocational teachers, who feel artistically limited 
need not be concerned The sketch plan is not 
intended to be a work of art, i)ut a mediunn of 
communication? Anyone who can measure, read 
and write, and use a straightedge can produce 
satisfactory sketch plan. Most teachers will find^ 
that it helps a great deal to use graph paper ruled in 
Va" squares. On the sketch pikn, each square* can 
be made to represent a unit of measurement (3" per 
square, for example). A sample of a typical skfetch 
plan is shown in Sai;nple 2. Some plans, of course, 
may be simpler, while ottiers will be far more 
elaborate and require more detailed information. 



The following kinds of inforjnation are needed 
on the pl^n.* 

• overall structural arrangement and design of 
the display 

• atiy construction details needed to put the 
' display togetl^er, including the materials of 

construction 

the basic and important measurements, either 
indicated by the number of scale squares or 
by written dimensions. 
- • layout of the content and design elements of 
the display, including photos, drawings, pb- 
jects, text and captions 

• main lettering to appear on the dismay, and its 
style ^ 

• color scheme of the main elements, ancj the 
type of color, such as paint, colored paper, or 
other - ' ^ • 

Remember that the sketch plan has two, basic 
purposes. It requires the teacher/designer to^ 
sharpen and solidify his/her own thinking, and it 
communicates in a visual fomri what may be 
abstract ideas. If the plan is well done, not only will 
the teacher know what the display will look like 
and what needs to be accomplished, but^ other 
persons will be able to urjderstand the plan and 
assist far more effectively. , 
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Identify a theme for a display fntended to promote & ^cational progr'am ^ 
with which you aire familiar, or a spWic aspebt of that program. The theme ' ^ 
should badirecjed to anaudi^nce of your choosing. Jt should be one that fe 
important, and one ^bogt y^hich. you Would.like to have this audience ^ 
informed. To help yoii identify, the th.eme, complete th^Planqing Work- 
sheet below. Answer each question vyith a short, bgt complete, response. 




PLANNING WORKSHEET 



The Prospective Audience 

1. What group offmople dp I want to reach? 



2. What are their interests or concerns? 



3. Will their interests be similar or greatly varied? 



'{7 



4. What will be their ages and education- levels? 




-A 



5. How much time will they spend viewing the display? 



T 



6. What Will likely attract their attention? ' , \ ' 

: r^- 



/ 1 

7, How much will they aVeady know about the vocational program? , 



The VocatlonaUProgram 

1 What are some of X\\e aspects of the program that I would likeio promote or inform my aUdience, 



about? /' ' • ■ 



2 Which of'these might most interest the audience described above? " -r , 



3. What do I want the audience to do after viewing the display? 



/ 



Riiii Th^me Saltctlon 



,i7" ■ 
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Develop a corriplete plan for a display built around the theme you selecteci. 

Include a sketchplan of the overall design and construction of the display. 
. Include the following types of information as appropfiate.- either on^he 

sketch plan or on separate notes. ^ \ - 

) • basic layout of the display ^ • ) 

• basic informational content of the display 

• important captions, with lettering types * 

• color scheme 



• important dimensions and sizes 

• materials of construction 

• lighting 

• tfther information as 



X 



requn^d tQ, understand the plan 




Feedback r-^ ' Afterydu have develop^ your plan, crse the Display Planning Cfhecklist, p. 
' \r§ ' -23. to evaluate your work. 
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DISPLAY PLANNING CHECKLIST 



DJractlons: Race an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FCJLL box to indicate that ^™ 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performanpe component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an. X in the N/A Ijgxf . ^ 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



aisplay plans laentmea: | — | ( | | — ;] 

a. the projected audience 

b. the broad objectives or goals 

c. the specific purpose of the display • • 

2. The theme of the display as shown in the plan: ^ i — i | | ' r | i^pl 

a. was clearly defined I — ' ' — ' — ' 

□ •□□is 



1..The written portion of the display plans identified: i — i j | r~] 

□ □ □ 

□ aniH 



* ^. was appropriate to the skuation . o 

.3. The plan included a sketc|>^f the display that: 
' a. w£»4egible and In scale 

\ □ .□ □ H 



* — ' ' — * ' — * &m 



b. showed the overall design plan 

c. indicated materials and construction 

cf. described the color scheme 

e. indicated important measurements . 

4. The plan indicated the most important details of: ' ^ \ I 

a. facts and figures to be inclCided ; — I — I 

b. photographs or illustrations to be used I — I 

c. captions to be used ' 

_ d. objects to be displayed 

5. Materials and supplies required for the display were: ^ | — | | | | | 

a. listed on the plan , I — ' 'r-^* ' — | 

b. identified as to sources 



□ □ DM 

^^^^ vfcv«J(r^'< 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □! 

□ □ □ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □ □ 



LEVEL PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or : 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheets. Preparing Plans for Promotional 
. Displays, pp. 6-8, and Planning Promotional Displays, pp. 14- 20, reviseyoui*plan accordingly, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. \ ^ 
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Leimmg Exj^erience III 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity ' ^ For information about the practical problems of constructing displays and 
~ providing for their maintenance, read the following information sheet: 



CONSTRUCTING, INSTALLING, AND MAINTAINING 
DISPLAYS 



it would certainly be' convenient if the vocational 
teacher could simply develop the plans for 'the 
dispiay and then \e\ others carry themput. Actually, 



> 




it seldom works out that way. Teachers must not 
only mal^e the plan, but must gather* materials, 
produce text, supervise construction and installa- 
tion, arrange for staffing and transportation, and 
organize the disjnantlifig of the display. This pro- 
cess is not really as formidable as it appears— if 
each step is taken separately and planned care^ 
fully. Fortunately, help is also available. 

Students can be invoiyed in ail phases of the 
venture, and other teachers .with special expertise 
may be able to offer suggestions and assistance. 
Of course, you don't want to wear out your wel- 
come, or thrust your responsibilities on others, but 
you may get assistance from the art teacher on 
design and color problems, ffom the lndustrial arts 
or carpentry teacher on construction matters, and 
from the electijcity teacher on lighting. School 
administrators can help with problems of transpor-^ 
tatron, student schedules, insurance, and the like. 



Basic Construction IVlaterials for Displays 



Lumber and Panel Materials 

The local lumber yard or do-i^t-yourself store is 
full of materials that will give you many [deas for 
constructing displays. An hour or so spent brows- 
ing around will help you identify appropriate mate- 
rials for your displays. If you present your ideas 
. clearly and have a sketch plan to show, store per- 
sonnidl can often help you select the materials and 
Construction methods best suitjpd to your plan. 

Try to make your construction plans so that you 
can use standard pre-cut sizes of lumber without 
too much waste. Construction lumber comes in 
standard iQpgths of 8, 10, 12, and 16 feet, and in 
nominal sections of 1" x 4", r x 6", 2" x 4". 2" x &\ 
and so on. Panel or sheet materials come in rec: 
tangularsi2©s2' x 4' and 4' x 8'. For easy cutting , 
and nailing, try to get clear lumber (free of knots) o^ 
M softwood variety like white pinis, spriice^or fir 



Plywood is excellent when* large panels hr\6 
shee^re required'. It is \\g\]X in weight, re^iMly 
easy to cut, and is available in thicknessd|^T8", 
y4^ Va". and W. A variety of surface (fualities 
are available, ranging from the cheaffest Douglas 
Fir to f ine and expensive hardwoods. For outdoor 
displays, specify the waterproof exterior grade. 
Plywood should be cut with a^sharp saw, and the 
« edges sanded smooth to prevent splintering.^ 

Hardboard can be used as an alternative to ply-"^* 
wood for many applications. It has a very smooth 
surface that takes paint very well, and It can be 
bent to form curved panels if necessary/ Pegboard ^ 
is hardboard that is perforated with Vs" holes 1 inch 
apart. Many types of special hangers and display 
devices are available for fastening into the peg- 
board holes, so it makes an excellent display 
panel. 



Celotex is a soft, fabricated panel material that 
does not have much strength, butMt does. have 
other advantages. Besides being cheap, it is light 
in weight, very easy to cut, takes paint nicely 
(thdugh with a rough texture), and makes a fine 
tackboard. 

Background Materials ^ 

Display panels, booths, and table surfaces are 
often unattractive in their natural state, and they 
may also be soiled or marred. Background mate- 
rials should^be used to cover all of that and, at the 
same time, add some color and texture, Apnong the 
many background materials available to you are 
cloths, colored burlap,.grasscloth, and corkboard. 
Even carpeting, old maps, or blueprints can be 
used. 




There^is ari almost mfinite variety of paper and 
papef'^backed products for backgrounds. Some 
bommon types are heavy caTSboard, corrugated 
cardboard in widtKs up to 72 inches, seamless 
display paper, and wallpaper. There are many vari- 
eties of contact paper and sheet pl^tic materials 
with surfaces that give the appearance of cloth. 



flocking, wood, marble* brick, stone, and others. If 
possible, avoid the common mistake of using 
brown kraft paper; it has an unappealing color and 
sags badly no matter how carefully it is put up, 
Incic^entally, about the best method of fastening 
background materials io panels is with a staple 
gun. 

Finishes and Paints 

Fortunately, teachers now have available to 
them paints and other finishes that come in every 
conceivable color, go on easily, clean up with soap 
and water, and are permanent enough for any dis-" 
play purpose. Flat or semi-gloss latex-based paints 
can be quickly applied with roller or brush and give 
good results. Glossy paints should seldomte used 
because they can' reflect light unpleasantly and 
show up surface defects badly. 

For most purposes, wood stains give a drab and 
cfark appearance to lumber, but a pigmented seal- 
er comes in several attractive natural tones and 
allows t(^e,^^^rain of the wood to show through. 
Enamel in spyayr^^nsproducesan excellent finish 
on small job§ and is easy to use, but relatively 
costly, Cleafacrylrc ipLspray form may be us^d to 
protect papers, drawTgs, and small objects, 

Adhesives 

There are, many types of adhesives for the dis-* 
play builder. Liquid White^glue is an excellent 
choice for most gluing jobs'^ca^uge Jt dries 
quickly; requires little clamping, cleans up easily, 
and is transparent. It works well with paper, wood, 
leather, and plastic laminates. Contact cement is 
best where large surfaces must be joined, like ap- 
plying Formica or plywood panels. For gluing 
small.objects, liquid household cement is useful, 
while for really difficult situations (like fastening 
metal to glass), epoxy cement is the solUtiofi. 




Construction Techniques 



Many cfisplays will/equire nothing other tKan 
existing facilities such as bulletin boards, tables, 
display cases, and stands. These may not need 
artything more than •cleaning or covering with 
background material. Other display plans may call 
for the construction a dsplay panel, an exhibit 
stand, or even a compl^display booth. In these 
circumstances, use as many available compo- 
nents as possible, and build only what fs neces- 
sary. * . " 

Display .construction should be simple, but 
sturdy. Unless it is meant to bemused over a period 
of years, the display i^ a very temporary structure 
and does not usually warrant time-consuming 
construction and fine cabinetwork. It does not 
matter if fasteners show, or if edges are not 
ffhished with molding. It is important, though, that 
the construction and materials are strong enough 
to stand the expected wear and tear, and that the 
display appears sturdy and substantial to the. 
viewer. A panel that looks as if it is ready to fall 
down (even if it isn*t) may give the viewer an un- 
pleasant feeling and leave him or her with unfa- 
vorable associations with the program. 

Fastening a display frame is commonly done by 
nailing. This is satisfactory enough for most situa- 
• tions, but be sure to apply some white gKje before 
nailing to give the^joint rigidity. Learn to use a 
qarpenter's square so the pieces of the display are 
fastened together at 90'' angles. 

Assembling displays with bolts i$ often a better 
solution, and this also allows the pieces to be reas- 
sembled later for additional use. Bolts require that 

iVIanagement IVIetlfpds 




the members to be joined have holes drilled in 
them, but this is an easy task with an electcic drill. 
Generally, the use of wood screws is undesirable 
because intakes too much time and skill to da 
properly. Thin materials such as cardboard or evao^* 
thin plywdod can t^e fastened very quickly and 
easily with a staple gun— d baste topi for,the ex- 
hibitor. 

Very seldom should bare wood or raw materials 
be allowed to be visible. Sgch a display appears ' 
crude and dingy. If the parts are not to be covered 
with background material of so|gj^^kind, paint 
them. It is qu Ite amazing what a little paint wil I do to 
brighten up a display and make it eye-catching. 
Light colons of a flat waterbdsed painf go on 
quickly anfl clean up easily. This kind of paint " 
doesn't require skilled craftsmanship to apply. 



When the 'display is ready to be installed, a 
number df details need to be attended to. Whether 
it is in a school, a public building, or an outdoor 
fair, the applicable local laws and regulations must 
be followed. These include such things as use and 
storage of flammable materials, standards for elec- 
trical wirihg, elimination of safety hazards such as 
wiring strung across a floor, provision for pas- 
sageways and exits, allowance for tree flow of 
pedestrians, and many other mattery. Since there 
are great variations in local conditions and regula- 
tions, it is recommended that you get advice from 
the school custodian, the display manager, the fire 
marsha^r other^xperts. 

If the display site is distant from the school, there 
are additional problems of transportation and in- 
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stallation. Preliminary transportation plans should 
be made'along with the design plans so you don't 
construct a larger display .than'you can transport. 
The display panels and framework can be made in 
sections to be assembled at the site with little trou- 
ble. A display that is intended to be used several 
titnes in different locations cart perhaps be de- 
signed to fold or disassemble easily. 

Completing the final assembly and preparation 
at the site calls for some logistical planning. Not 
only.mustthe main display components be trans- . 
ported, but also all content materfals, assembly 
tools, materials, and supplies. It is essential to pre- 
pare a checklist of needed items ahead of time to 
be sure that they are taken along, and to provide a 
check for getting them back to the school. 

The exhibitor should provide .everything that 
may be needed, even suth commonplace items as 
pencils, string, or tacks. Some extra supplies and > 
paint for last-mmute touching up will prevent un- 
necessary crises. It i§^lso good to have an extra 
margin of time, because it often takes longer to 
finish the display than was anticipated. 

Whether the display is set up in. a school or 
public site, you will be working with trades people 
of different kinds. It is important to quickly estab- 
lish a jAoperative relationship with the building 
cystodian and the house electrician. They can be. 
of great help, but you should realize that they have 
their own work rules and other duties. They may 
;^ot be as excited and enthusiastic about the dis- 
p^y as you and your students are. 

Providing security for the display and its con- 
tents will vary greatly with the circumstances. Dur- 
ing viewing hours, an open display should have 



someone on duty at all timess Teams of perhaps 
two students can be scheduled to act as hosts 
on one- or two-hour shifts, answering questions 
and policing the display site. Sometimes other* 
teachers or evjBn parents may serve inrthis capac- 
ity. After houts, the area may be locked or the 
management may provide a security gu^rd. It is a 
sensible precaution to remove valuable items from 
the display overnight. 

The question of p/oviding irisurance is a difficult 
orie. A commercial exhibit nail probably carries 
• insurance coverage or can arrange for it with the 
exhibitor. Schools typically danot have insurance 
coverage for such' equipment, supplies, or valu- 
ables. You'probably will find it difficult to.get c^is- 
play insurance through local business channels. 

has already been noted that it is important to 
prepare a schedule for the display staff. If a student 
demonstration is part of the display, the persons 
involved Will, of course, need to be trained and 
briefed as to their duties. A complete hour-by-hour 
schedule of student assignments should be writ- 
ten out and a copy furnished each participant. It is 
unwise to rely on casual verbal agreements as to 
who will be there, andat what time. 

The general enthusiasm for the event soon dis- 
sipates when the display time is over, yet there is 
still more to b'e dqne. The display facility must be 
dismaritled, the materials transported back to the 
school and disperlsed. Display materials that will 
be used again s^iould be labeled clearly and 
. stored. If these activities are organized as part of 
the overall plan, they will not be neglected or prove 
overly. burdensome. 
»^ 
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NOTE: The following activity involves your preparation of a promotional 
display. Tq give you experience in involving students in the preparation of a 
promotional display, you may prefer to work with 1-3 peers in selecting 
the theme, gatheringJhe content material, and constructing the display. 




Construct and install a display designed to promote a vocational program 
with which you are .familiar, or a specific aspect of that program. 

You must, of CQMrjse, have prepared a detailed plan before you construct 
* the display. If you have completedlearning Experience II, you may use the 
plan you developed at that tinrte, or any other suitable plan^u hSR^e 
developed. 

Construction and installation include completing the entire preparation 
process, arranging for space, gathering needed materials, assembling and 
con^ructing the display, and removing it on schedule. 

You and your resource person will need to determine where your display ' 
wilt be installed (e.g., in the classroom, your home, or your resource 
center). If available facilities and resources make construction and instafla- 
tionof a full-sized display difficult or impossible, your resource«person may 
direct you to construct a scale model of your display. 




After.you have constructed and installed your display, arrange to have your 
'resource person review and evaluate your plans and your completed 
display. Give him/her the Display Checklist, pp. 31 - 32, to use in evaluating . 
your work. 
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DISPLAY CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following perforrpance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or ffllly accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performancexomponent was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the Hl^ box. 



Oatd 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



4^ 



In planning and preparing the display, thejteacher: 

1. selected a theme intended to achieve a specific purpose and reach a i — i t — i i — i 
specific audience ' LJ 1 — I I — J 

2. utilized the basic principles of design in developing the display q q | — j 

3. produced a comprehensive and complete sketch plan of the pro- 'i — i^* i — | i — i 
posed display ' I — I I — I I — I 

4. followed the essential elements of the plan to a final completion 

When completed, the display: . pn I — \a |- 

, 5. communicated its theme directly and clearly to the viewer.^. . . ,1 — I ' l_J/l — I 

6. incorporated a theme and informational content that directly con- i — \ i — \ i — i 
tributed to its objective C I — I I — I I — I 

7. would attract and hold the attention of the intended audience . . . □ □ □ 

8. had a message pitched at a level appropriate to the intended audi- q j— j j—j 

'9. provided for audience involvement and/or participation . . . □ □ □ 

10. showed the following overalJ characteristics: i — i — i i — i 
* a. simple and unified in concept - L— I I — I I — I 

b/ uncluttered, and not overloaded with fScts, figures, or copy. . . □ □ □ 

c. gave evidence of creative thought . . D^n 

11. used only a few, harmonious materials □ □ □ 

EMC ' . 



12. Qxemplified the principles of balanced design r CU EU EU 

13. incorporated lighting that was planned to enhance the desired Hi j — i • i — i 
effect ^ ^^LJ LJ U 

14. used display lettering that waS: ^ , • p-i i — i i — ; 

a. Jegible from a typical viewing distance | | | | | | 

b. of expert quality^ [T] EU Q 

C. related in style to the other elements of the display EU EU E3 

15. employed color to: \ \ " — i •* | — . , — . 

a. gain and hold attention ."T^. /: .1 . . ^ : | | | | | | 

b. create an appropriate mood ....^ ^ E3 EU I I 

c. provide needed contrast ... ' EU I I I I 

16. was construcled sturdily enoughvto serve its intended purpose . . EU EU EU 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. or FULL responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the informatibn sheet, Constructing, Installing, and Maintain* 
ing Displays, pp. 26-29. and the readings in the previous learning experiences, pp, 6^8 and 14-20, 
revise your display accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 

-4 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




For k definition of "actual school situation/* see the Inside back cover. 



^ 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMEf^T FORM /S 

Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 4) - > 



Name 



Dirwtions: Indicata the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate tipx under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, oate 
If, beqause of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



\x\ planning and preparing the display, the teacher: 

1. made arrangements with the school^dministratio^n (and- ^ 
^ a community representative, if required) for the installa- i — i r — i pn i — i 

' tion of the display , I I I I LJ LJ 

2. took the following factors into consideration: ^-j — i i — | i — i 

a. the projected audience for the display ' I I I I llJ - 1 I 

b. objectives of the display . . . 

c. the situation or environment in which the ^display i — i i — n r — i i — i 
would be viewed • I \ LJ LJ I I 

3. selected a theme intended to achieve *he objective and i — i i — i 1 — i* 
reach the prospective audience I I I I i I 'LJ 

4. utilized the basic principles of design in developing the i — i i — i rn 
display plans I I I I LJ I I ^.^.^ 

5. obtained needed supplfes and materials for t he construe- ' ^0^^^^ 
tion of the display from appr^riate school' and outside q q 

6. involved students in the process of: i — i pn i — i 

a. , selecting and/or developing the theme I I I I t I I ! 

b. gatheringlnid/or producing content niaterial for the rn rn rn' 
display LJ LJ LJ LJ 

c. constructing and/orlnstalling the display □ □ □ □ 

7. produced a comprehensive and complete sketch plan of r~| i — i r-n [ — i 
. the proposed display ........ ^. LJ I — I LJ LJ 

8. followed the essential elements of the plan to a final — i i — i — i 
completion I I I II II I 

. // ^ ' 
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iWhen completod, the display: w 

^ 9. communicated its th6rpe^if^|ly and clearly.to the vi^j^ 
' , er .yTyrrm 

iO/'\i)pp'^(jp^f^S$a theme and informational content that di- 
, . VeSt<X'Cwtfib'uted to its objective 

1 1 . attrai^ted and held the attention of th e intended audience 



12. had a message pitched at a level ^^^p^ate to the in- 
tended audience \ /.V:^ . . , .v, ..... 

13. provided fQr audience involvement arid/br pqjiicipation 

-14. showed the following overall characteristics: ' 
^ a.^^sihiple and unified in cpncept . , r. .. 

^ b. uncluttered, and not overloaded with facts, figures, or 
copy 



c. gave evidence of creative thought 



materi»s D- □ □ q 

□ □ □ 



□, □ □ □ 

□ □■□ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

o □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



1^' 



15. used only a few, harmonious 



16. exemplified the principles of balancecQlesign 

17. incorporated lighting that was planned to enhance the 



desired 



rated iignting tnat was planned to enhance the i — \ \ — i i — i i — i 
effeoh LJ LJ LJ LJ 



18. used display lettering that was:' 

a. legible frpm a typical viewing distance 



b. of expert quality 

^^^related in style to the other elements of the display 

^ 19. employed color to: — 

a. gain and hold attention ^ : . . 



b. create an appropriate mood 

c. provide needed contrast . . . 



20. was constructed sturdily enougti to serve its intended 
purpose ^. ^. 



□ □ □-□ 

□ □ □ •□ 

□ □ □ an 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □□□ 



LEVEL OF.PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOP, or EXCELLENTTSsponses. If any item 
.receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR responses, the teacher and resource person should rfieet to determine ^ 
what additional activities th6 teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak ^ 
area(s). ' / / 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organbwtion 

Each module is designed to help you ga'in^ompetency 
In a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing Success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences/ some providing background information, 
some providin^g practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing th^se experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final legrriing'experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teachpr. 

* Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher> education program. You need to take only tKose 
\ modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you heed* hotxomplete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, youShould carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p«f4, (&) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisioas: 

• that you do not have the. competencies indicated, 
and should complete the enXke module 

• that you are competent ip one or more of the efi- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those)' learning 
experfence(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and : 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 

' order to "test out" i 
, • thatj{30 rfiodule Is inappropriate to your needs at 
> this time 

When you are i'eady to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an a^tuaf schdol situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- ^ 
peatthe experieoAe, or (2) complete (or review) previous^ - 
^ sections of the module or other related activities > 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also availableiin each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 

. Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you 4nd your re- 
source person may meet to sefect activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2). repeating « 
activitjes; (3) reading supplementary resourpes or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource * 
person; (4) designing your own- learning Experience; or 

- (5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. - 
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Ternnj^ology ' 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situatlqrMin 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students rr 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an irv 
servlce teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access^to an actual school\ 
situafion when you are taking.the module, you can.com- , 
plete the module up to ttie final learning experience. You ; 
would thQn do the final learning experience later; i.e., ^ 
when you have access to an actual schqoj situation. . 
Altemate Activity or Feedback . . . refers tb/eg)l item or^ ,\ 
feedback device which may^ubstitute iOjCi^uired/ 
items which, due to special crrcumstances, ybu ^re un-'^ 
able to complete. ^* i • 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specif ic:'area^ of 
preparation within a vocational servi9e area'j(^^g:, the 
seryice area Trade and Industrial Education ^includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile; me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Pption'al Activity or Feedback ... refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required itejns in a la^rhi^ria experi- 
ence. J, J \J(/y 
Resource^ Person . . . r^ers to the person in cTiarge of 
your educational program; the professor instl)uctor, - 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this ^ 
module. y\ 

Student. . . refers to the person who is enrolled and, " 
receiving instyuction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational ir\stitutlon. ^ f - 

VocatlonalSerylceArea . . . referstoamajorvocational 
fieJd: agricultural education, business and off ice edliBa: 
tion, distributive educationr health qcciipations educa- 
tion, home economics education. Industrial arts edti- 
cation, technical education, or trade andHndUstrial edu- 
cation. 

You or tl)e Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. 

Levels of Performance for ^nal Asi^ssment ' 

HI A . . vTJie criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

-None ... No attempt was macje to meet the criterion; 
although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it! 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has tome ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . . The teaSher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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THies of 'Vhe Center's - 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Ci tt g oi y A: Pragrwu-nwHiing^ Dtvtopmut, and EvakMrtlon 

A-1 Preparo for a Commun^ Survey 

k-Z Condbct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Rndir)Qs of a Community Survey 

A-^ Orgitoe ah Occupational Advisory .Committee 

A^ MalntUn an, Occupational Advisory Committee 

. A-6 Develop Prograri; Qoais arxl Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-^ Develop a Course df Study 

Devetop Uny^lwae Program Plans 

A-l 0 Conduct a StudentFollow-U p Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program ? 

Oategcwy B: kialnicllonal Planiflng r^^*"^ 
B-1 , Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
• B-2 Develop Studant Performance Objectives 
B-^ Develop a Unit of Instniction 

Develop a Leaeon Plan 
B-5 ? Select Student Ins^ctional Materials * 
B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials ^ 

fca laao fy C: liwtnicllonal ExecuUofi 

Direct Field Trips * ' "1 
C-2 Conduct Group Discussions^ Panel Discussions, and \ 
Symposiuma 

C-3 Employ drainstomning, Buzz Group, and Question Box I 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instnjcting Other Students 1 
C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques ' L 

C-6 Guide Student Study , \ 
C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience I 
Cr8 Direct Students In Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
C-9 Employ tt^ Project Method 
C-10 Introduce a teeson \ 
0-11 Summarize a tessoii 
0-12 Employ Oral Queotloning Techniques* 
'\0-l3 ^ploy Reinforcement Techniques 
0-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
0-15 Present an Illustrate Talk 
0-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
0-17 Demonatrate a Concept or Principle 
0-18 IndivMualize Instruction 
0-19t "Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
0^20 ' Use %ibjec^ Matter Experto to Present Information 
0-21 Prepare ^lletln Boards and Exhibits 
0-22 pll^J^ Information with Models. Real Objects^aivj flannel 

C-*23 * Present lnf9^rmation with O^rhead and Opaque Materiiis 
0-24 Present Information with Rlmstrips and SlkJes 
0-2S ^ Present Information with Rims 

0-26 Present Information with'Audio Recordings t ^^"^ 
O-Zl Present Informatton with Televised and Videdtaped Materials ,\ 
0-2$ Employ .Programmed Instruction 
0-29 Pree^nt Infonnatton with the Chalkboard and Rip Chart ' 

C lagonr D: liMlnicllonal Evakiallon 

D-1 Establlah Student Perfomn^nce Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Perfonnance: Knowledge 

. D-3 Assesa Student Performance: Attitudes ^ 

D-4 9^sssaa Student Performance: Skills ^ \ 

0-5 Determine Student Grades \ 

D-6 Ev^uale Your Instructtonal Eff^lv^n^s 

^H^^'^^PTplect Instructton^ Resource Needs' 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E--3 Arrange for improvement of, Your Vocitional Facilities 
£-4 Maintain a RHng System 



E-5 ProvMe for Student Safety 

E-6 Provkto for the Rrst AM ^4eeds of Students 

E-7 Assist Students^^n Developing Self-DistipAne 

E-^ Organize the Voc^onal Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational^ Laboratory 

Category F^^uidince 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using FonnaT Dat»Coliaction Technk)uea 

F^2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F'-4 ProvkJe Infomnation on Educational and Career Opportunitlea 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Empk)yn>ent or Further Education 

Category Q: Sctwd-Comimmlly RaMlona 

0^1 Devefop a School-Community Relations Plan for Yoilr Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentattons to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Devetop Brochurea to Prontot^ Ybur Vocational Program r 
Q-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocatk>nal Program , 
G-5 Prepare News ReleaaesandArtk^ies Concerning Your Vocational 
Program**" 

ArrangeforTelevision and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 
Vocattonal Program 
G~7 ^ Cond^ict an Open House 
G~8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State^and Local Educators 
Q-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocatfonat Program 

C^rt^ry H: student Vocational OrganliallQn 

H-1 Devefop a Personal Phik>sophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizatfona 
H-2 ^abliah a Student Vocational Organizatfon ' 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocatk>nal Organization Members for 

Leadiershlp Rolea ? 
H-4 , Assist Student Vocational OrganlzaUon Ii4en^ 

and Rr)ikncinga>Murty^Program of Activltiea 
H-5 SuperviaeJ^etlvRIea of.the Student Vocational Organizatkyi 
H-e QukfoPartk^pitionih Student VocalfonalOrganiatfonCorM 
Categocyls Profasalonal R0la^afid DavetopafieiiC 
M Keep Up-to-Date Profosaionaify ^ * 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
i-3 Devek>p an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
M Serve ttie School and Community. 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provkle Laboratory Experiences for prospective Teachers < 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-6 Supervise Student Teachers 

C^^goryJ: Coordina«lonorCooperallveeducal|pfi 

J-1^ Establish QukJelines for Your Cooperative 
J-2* the Attendance, Transfers, and T^ii 

Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your CoOp Program 

J-4 Secure TValning Stations for "^ur CoOp Program ^ 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

Devefop the Training Ability of Orhthe>fob iMtnictors 
\^7' Coordinate Or>*the-Job Instruction o 

Evaluate Co-Op Studertts^^On-the^fob Psrfonmance 
J-9 ^ Prepare for Studenta' Related Jnstructfon 
J-l6 Supervise an £mpk)yer-Empk>yee Appreclatfon Event 

REUTED PtMUCATIONft f 

Student Gukle to Using Perfonnance-Baaed Teacher Educatfon 
Materials 

Resource Person Gukfo to Usirig Performance-Baaed Teacher 

Educatfon Materials / 
Gqkfo to the.knpiementatfon of Performance-Based Teacher'Educatton 
Performance-Based Teacher Educatk>n: \ 

The State of tne Art General Educatfon and yocational Educatk>n 




Program 

of CoOp 



R>r Information regarding availability and pricas of tlMsa malarfals contact-- 

AAVIM • 

American AaMdalion foi" VocationiatlnatrtictiQiMi Matorials J"^'.. 

120 Enginetrtng Center e. University of Oabrifia e Athener Qeorg^ 30e02 e (404) 542-258$ 



